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to immunity was rejected on the ground that the title of the Govern-
ment was manifestly defective.

Importance       The subject of immunity, while part of international law, is of
of Immunity constitutional importance, because, as has been remarked earlier, the
Property.       immunities enjoyed constitute a class of persons outside the ordinary
law of the land. So long as the immunities were confined to the per-
sons of sovereigns or other rulers and their representatives, they were
comparatively unimportant. The same cannot be said of their exten-
sion to property. As Scrutton, L.J., said in The Porto Alexandre (ante):

" No one can shut his eyes ... to the fact that many States are
trading, or are about to trade, with ships belonging to themselves;
and if these national ships wander about without liabilities, many
trading affairs will become difficult; but it seems to me the remedy is
not in these Courts. The Parlement Beige excludes remedies in these
courts. But there are practical commercial remedies. If ships of the
State find themselves on the mud because no one will salve them when
the State refuses any legal remedy for salvage, their owners will be
apt to change their views. If the owners of cargoes on national ships
find that the ship runs away and leaves them to bear all the expenses
of salvage, as has been done in this case, there may be found a diffi-
culty in getting cargoes for national ships. These are matters to be
dealt with by negotiations between Governments. . . ."

The Brussels Convention of 1926 entered into by the United
Kingdom and other maritime States embodied the general principle
that ships and cargoes operated and owned by States for commercial
purposes shall be subject in time of peace to ordinary maritime law.
The convention has not yet been ratified by the United Kingdom or
by the United States, both of whom still allow jurisdictional immuni-
ties to State-owned ships engaged in trade. Its ratification would
involve legislation.

C.
Treaties.
Terminology. No one but the Queen can conclude a treaty. The term, treaty, is
used somewhat loosely of all international engagements in written
form, but it must be remembered that such engagements are as
capable of classification as documents in municipal law. Thus, just
as it would be incorrect to describe the effects of a simple contract
in writing and a conveyance as identical, so a commercial agreement
with another State differs from a treaty of cession or from a law-
making treaty. A more exact terminology of international agree-
ments confines the term, treaty, to the more solemn agreements, such
as treaties of peace, alliance, neutrality and arbitration. The term,
convention, is used of multilateral law-making treaties, e.g. the